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ill   the  political   calculators   whom   Mazzini   most   CHAP. profoundly distrusted and abhorred.   Here was the   ^J^^, 3uriously united band who struck with such power jhe political imagination of their time, so ingeniously contrived   the   diplomatic   forces,   and   in   the   end 3hanged the geographic face of Europe.
There is no harm in seeking a concrete illustration to mark the difference between statesman and seer; I would turn for a moment from Mazzini as ieader in the agitations of Italian resurrection, to three or four letters of that date written on the other shore of the Atlantic by Abraham Lincoln to impatient Abolitionists. How happy for Mazzini if tie could have imitated the noble patience and plain reasoning of the President's reply (1862) to Greeley or the religious bodies, harrying him for the immediate issue of a proclamation of Emancipation. A few lines are not without bearing in all times of war, and even of peace:
I am approached with the most opposite opinions and advice, and that by religious men, who are equally certain that they represent the divine will. ... I hope it will not be irreverent for me to say, that if it is probable that God would reveal his will to others on a point so connected with my duty, it might be supposed he would reveal it directly to me, for it is my earnest desire to know the will of Providence in this matter. And if I can learn what it is, I will do it. These are not, however, the days of miracles, and it will be granted that I am not to expect a direct revelation. . . . The subject is difficult, and good men do not agree. . . . The rebel troops also are praying with a great deal more earnestness, I fear, than our own troops, and expecting God to favour their side. One of our soldiers who had been taken prisoner said that he met with nothing so discouraging as the evident sincerity of those he was among in their prayers. But we will talk over the merits of the case. haveblaze of living light,
